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Memorabilia. 





WE noticed in The Times for Aug. 10 a 
note from their correspondent in Paris 
stating that the burial-place chosen by Mar- 
shal Lyautey is on the outskirts of Rabat, 
by the twelfth-century Tower of Hassan. The 
following English rendering of the epitaph 
is also given (it would be interesting to have 
the origina)) : 

“To the memory of Marshal Lyautey, 
who was born a Christian and lived a Chris- 
tian, but wished to lie in Arab ground beside 
his Moslem brothers.” 

At a moment when racial feeling is in 
some quarters running so barbarously high 
this attitude of a great man has something 
significant and heartening about it. It illus- 
trates, too, what is surely one of the finest 
graces of French civilisation, and one in 
which our own is still to seek—the exemption 
from the sense of a colour bar. 


gus correspondent of T’'he Times at Constan- 

tinople sends home an account of an 
extraordinary battle between storks and 
eagles—three hundred storks and sixty eagles. 
It was a clever piece of work to count them. 
The scene was a place called Orhangazi, near 
Brusa. The beginning of hostilities was an 
attack made by six eagles on a stork’s nest; 
they killed the parent birds and carried off 
the young. A few days later they approached 
another nest with the same evil intent; but 
it was empty; the young storks had been 
removed into safety, and the old birds took 
to flight. Meanwhile the stork nation was 
taking action. Storks began to mass together 
from the country round about; having gath- 
ered sufficient force they settled all the young 
storks in one place under a strong guard and 
then went off to find the eagles. How the 
eagles observed this or assembled themselves 
on their side is not related; but at any rate 
a long battle was fought in which the storks 
Were victorious, though they had to pay for 





their victory by the loss of twelve killed and 
fifty wounded. On the eagles’ side the 
casualties are said to be twenty killed. The 
storks showed so much intelligence, such 
capacity for communication with one another 
and generalship that one cannot but wonder 
whether they have not the faculty for learn- 
ing from observation, and whether they have 
not picked up some good ideas from the 
behaviour of men in time of war. The Great 
War must have been rather beyond them, 
and the use of weapons also a mystery—unless 
indeed they despise and pity the poor crea- 
tures who have had to resort to something 
outside themselves to fight with. 


PX the first August number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes will be found a vigorous 
account and discussion of the events of 
June 30 and the following days in Germany. 
In conclusion the writer asks: ‘‘ Les conse- 
quences & tirer pour nous?’ and_ replies 
‘* Une vigilance redoublée’’; and then, de- 
claring that profitable ‘‘ conversations ’’ with 
Hitler would be impossible, quotes a well- 
informed friend of his from eastern Switzer- 
land who had put his opinion to him in the 
words: ‘‘On ne cause pas avec Caliban.”’ 
We had hardly realised that the proverbial 
currency of Caliban (it will be noticed that 
neither speaker was English) was sq well 
established. What names from French or 
German fiction or drama would Englishmen 
be likely to use in the same way? Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel and Panurge, no 
doubt; Tartuffe; Mephistopheles too. {t 
seems probable—and perhaps natural—that 
it is the grotesque, comic, or evil figures of 
poetical imagination which most readily 
become internationally proverbial. 


[Y the Review of English Studies for July 

will be found an interesting article on 
Dr. Johnson’s Theory of Biography by Mr. 
Bergen Evans. It sets Johnson in this 
matter, as he stands also in some others, in 
definite opposition to the theories current 
among, shall we say? artists in biography 
in the twentieth century. Johnson was a 
strict, even a stern adherent of the doctrine 
that biography should tell the truth. That 
hero-worship should be forbidden to cover 
up faults was not in dispute; it was more 
difficult to decide what measure to use !1 
revealing vices or frailties, when possible 
injury to the reader had to be considered— 
one had to reckon with men’s proneness to 
imitate; but even here Johnson decided for 
the truth. We can imagine what would be 
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his heavy and indignant scorn over the 


admixture of the methods of the novelist with 
those of the biographer which is now fashion- 
able—subordinating truth to entertainment. 
And what might he not have said to the bio- 





The good library assistant must be precise 
and accurate in the making of the many re- 


| cords a library has to keep: ‘‘ neglect in 


grapher who, far from concealing, actually | 


exploited and emphasized, not to say exag- 
gerated, whatever he found discreditabie to 
his subject? Mr. Evans touches slightly on 
a side-issue to this question, which has also 
its significance. To Johnson, ‘the whole 
interest of biography lies in its truthfulness,” 
that is, in its strict adherence to the fact 
of past experience and character in the sub- 
ject. Possibly to him there seemed to be no 
other centre of interest in the matter worth 
a thought. Now-a-days, we seem to have 
shifted that centre of interest; to regard 
truth to fact as irrelevant. This is recover- 
ing for books and reading the attitude to- 
wards historical character and fact which 
appertains more or less incontestably to 
drama. 


ALL professions now-a-days show a tendency 
to run out into a demand for universal 
knowledge, or at any rate for aspiration to- 
wards this. None does so more than that 
of the librarian. Mr. Henry A. Sharp, 
of the Croydon Public Libraries, in his 
‘ Approach to Librarianship’ (Grafton and 
Co.), which we have just been 
through, reiterates the requirement with the 
common sense of a practical worker, but also 
with the exactingness of an enthusiast. The 
life of a young library assistant must be a 
Teal ascesis, every part of him under dis. 
cipline. There is much useful information 
here about prospects, examinations, routine 
and the like. We offer our readers a few 
of the more general opinions and counsels. 

“It would be difficult to name a profes- 


sion about which the majority of ordinary, | 


and even cultured, people have greater mis 
conceptions than they have about librarian- 
ship.” 

“* .. for an all-round grounding in the ele- 
ments of library administration, an assist- 
ant in a small system is likely to learn a 
good deal more than his colleague in a large 
one, who may, perhaps, pass the whole of 
his first year in a single department.’’ 

“|. . a good library assistant . .. is 
neither the one who has the widest know- 
ledge of the facts of English literature, nor 
he with an equally extensive knowledge of 
. . . library technique. There is a danger 
of the first developing into a boor, and the 
second into an automaton.” 


| Suggestion of being over-dressed.’’ 





this respect brings a library into disrepute 
sooner than anything else.’’ He must, while 
neat and clean in person, be ‘‘ without any 
Even 
temper and keen sense of humour are needed, 
but ‘‘he must always control the first and 
conceal the second.”’ 

Among faults which can be remedied— 
and remedied quickly, too—a bad memory 
is mentioned. This is, perhaps, somewhat 
optimistic. 

Besides entertaining ‘‘ boundless enthus- 
iasm for his job combined with self-possession 
in cases of emergency and dignity that is 
not stilted ’’ the good library assistant should 
cheerfully throw in bits of overtime work, 
should do some professional study when work 
is over, as well as some cultural reading and 
reading in modern literature, should get 
some recreation, and, if a woman with 
artistic tastes, develop them by practising 
suc hthings as poster and display work. 
Mr. Sharp has some severe things, and just 
things, too, to say about bad handwriting, 
and tells us that there is in handwriting a 
recognized library style which it is well to 
have insisted on from the start. We observe 


| that he encounters many young people of six- 
looking | 


teen or seventeen who are quite unable to read 
aloud to any purpose. 

Two things will probably please those who, 
as our author does, look at the librarian’s 
calling mainly from the point of view of the 
common good: first, the remark that “‘ the 
real joy of librarianship comes from an apti- 
tude for the masterpieces of literature,’’ and 
next, the assurance, supported by figures, that 
while one may make a decent living out of 


| being a librarian one can never that way 


make a fortune. 


UNDER ‘News in Brief’ The Times of 
Aug. 11 noted that at Ashley Green, 
near Chesham, Bucks, village schoolchildren 


| gathered sheep’s wool from the hedges and 


coloured it with home-made dye. Next they 
proceeded tospin it, but whether with spin- 
ning wheel or merely with a spindle is not 


_ stated, and then they made it into a scarf— 


was it knitted or woven?—and won a first 
prize with it in a competition at Bletchley. 
We are glad to think that children here and 
there are given a chance to pick up a little 
of that skill which meant so much to the 
ancestors and still more to the ancestresses 
of all the world. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. is 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE TRAINED 
BANDS. 
(See ante p. 93). 
BarkKELEY DEvISIoN, 


1 Gylls Apevin A littell man whitelie beard 
a crocked nose 

2 Thomas Kinge of Eston A younge man 
somewhat talle browne head thin beard 
longe favoured 

3 James Sheperd of Eston A younge man 
noe beard full favored a middle stature 

4 Nich Smith of Stapleton A talle man fuil 
favoured black head his beard brown 
culler a little wort on his right cheeke. 

5 Anthonie Smith of Stapleton A young 
man swarthy favored noe beard a talle 
man brown heare on his head 

6 William Moore of Eston A little man with 
ridis head and beard full favored 

7 Thos Jones of Stowyck of mydell statture 
browne heare of beard and head with a 
broade nose 

8 John Hobbes of Thorneburie A young 
man noe beard full favoured brown heare 
of mydell statture 

9 George Rann of Wootton browne heare 
of head and beard somewhat long favored 
of middell statture 

10 Thomas Adie of winterbourne A talle 
young man somewhat ridis head noe beard 
his face freckeled 

11 Alexander Powell of Hanam A talle 
young man full favored noe beard browne 
heare of his head 

12 Thomas Harris of Bitton A man of mid- 
dell statture brown favoured black heare 
a little beard 

13 John Adlam of Almsbury A talle big man 
broade face black head 

14 John Simkins of Almsbury A man of 
middle statture long * vored black head 
ridis beard picked nose 

15 Wm. Jones of Alveston A little man full 
favoured black head and beard brown fav- 
oured 

16 Richd. Morgane of Hanham A little man 
broad face a crooked nose brown head a 
little beard 

17 William Nelme of Barkeley A young man 

brown head a little beard of a middle stat- 

ture 
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18 Thomas Turner of Nibley A little man 
of middle age black heare brown beard 

19 George Burnell of Tortworth A young 
man of little statture noe beard brown 
heare full favoured 

20 John Crossingham of Cowley of midell 
statture black favoured black head and 
beard 

21 John Nickolls of Barkley A tall young 
man broad favoured black head noe beard 

22 Wm Matthew of ye city of Glouc’. Some- 
what tall brown heare and beard thin fav- 
ored of middle stature 


The above curious list, which now sees the 
om of the printed page for the first time, 
belongs to the documents bearing on the 
‘Great business of the trained bands.’’ 
When in 1603 Henry, Lord Berkeley, was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Gloucester, he directed John Smith, his 
steward of the hundred of Berkeley, to set 
on foot an investigation of the strength and 
condition of the military resources of the 
county. The preliminary inquiry was a de- 
mand directed to each of the five military 
divisions of the county for a return of the 
names of all men fit for service as_ soldiers 
and the arms and armour with which each 
hundred, parish, tithing and constabulary 
‘* stood charged towards the furnishing of 
any trained bands.’’ Accordingly, the High 
Constable of each Hundred within a division 
was commanded by letter signed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, to appear before him at a given 
place and date, 


with all such men dwelling within their sev- 
eral parishes tythings or constabularies of the 
age of 18 years or upwards . . . with a roll 
in paper contayning the names and surnames 
of every such inhabitant ... and what armour 
and other martiall weapons every pson hath 
within his howse or custodye .. . and who are 
the lords of their manor parish or tything.. . 
not omitting any direction or commandment to 
you given as you will answer the contrary at 
your utmost perill 
Berkeley Castle, this . day .. 
1608 
Your loveing friend 
‘cary Berkley. 


Thus were assembled and deposited in 
Berkeley Castle, masses of muster rolls from 
every corner of the county. Smith’s three- 
volume MSS. (‘Men and Armour for 
Gloucester in 1608,’ edited (anonymously) 
and published by Henry Sotheran, 1902) 
were engrossed directly from these rude 
sources. Each roll has still attached to it 
the Lord Lieutenant’s letter, or warrant, and 
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the ‘ scant of the High | Constable to 
his petty constables and tything men. 
them are numbers of other papers concerned 
with the trained bands, 


With | 


including our list. | 
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Prior to the march to Chester the men | 


paraded at Gloucester where they were in- 
spected by Lord Berkeley. John Smyth gives 
the following account: 


In sending of one hundred Soldiers in the 
Sixth of King James for Ireland he observed 
that some were pressed out of malice and dis- 
pleasure and for other unapprovable ends; 
whereupon calling all the Soldiers together 
then accompanied with one hundred Gentle- 
men of the County at least he openly pub- 
lished before them all, that if he might un- | 
derstand of any that had given money to stay 
he should stay, for he would not have any to | 
go and lose his money also, and if any then 
could prove himself to be pressed by Constable 
or other for malice or displeasure or for other 
private ends he should not go. By which means 
he having discovered many of both kinds he 
caused restitution of the money taken to be | 
made to a penny, but sent the soldier that 
gave it, and released of such as appeared to 
be maliciously pressed, Saying that none of 
what Quality soever should make his author- | 
ity an instruement for Quittance or revenge. | 
And as each soldier was called by name... he 
caused myself to put 12d. the piece into ‘the | 
hand of every soldier out of his own purse. 
And I also remember that at the instant of | 
departure one of the soldiers openly grieved | 
and wept at his going, which all the other 99 | 
observing they fell upon him with opprob- | 
rious words of Coward, Cotquene, mi ksop | 
dishwash and the like and with one unani-| 
mous request besought this Lord that so base | 
a coward might not be of their bond, where- 
upon having been disrobed of his Arms he | 
was with muca reproach sent home and/! 
another put into his place.. 


The particular accounts of “the money that 
hath been levyed by the Lord Henry Berkeley 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Gloucr for 
providing of apparel armour coat and conduct 
money for 100 Soldyers to be sent into Ireland 
out of Gloucestershire to be at Chester the 

fourteenth of June 1608. 


Coat and breeches 


Imp for brode Suffolke cloth to 
make one coat and hose ... ... 12 4 
Itm for tape 4 
for lace both for coat and hose 8 
for making of coat and hose 1 10 
for white lining and cotton 
for the hose . aes ee 1 10 
for bayes for the coats ... ... 2 
19 
For the doublett 
Itm for 3 yards and halfe quae 
of fustyan . Nee ea 4 2 
white lyning 1 9 
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for Berryn Canvase ... ... ... ? 
for bombast .. ‘ibs 4 
for cotton for the ‘sleeves see 4 
BOE WR cha ce ese. Sas. see. 00 4 
for the making 1 8 
9 2 
Itm for green capps ... ... ... wee vee ee 
for capp bands ... ... ... we os ; 
WOU CNRS eas dec ees: hess cea, das 24 
for shoos of neats leather 
very lardge ... Mie: (Reb. cade 1 11 
for falling bands 5 
for stockings 13 
he 
the Sum of the ae for one 
. Soldyer is ... .. soy ae - ate Re 


“the Particular iin of r~ Armes for 

foote . . +. provided by Edmund Nichol- 

son” and Otho Nicholson merchants of 

St. Lawrence Lane and The Armoury St. 
Sythes Lane London 


Pikemen. 30 men 
Imprimus Corselett viz. back, 
brest, collar, headpiece all 


English making of the best 
both for metal and aise 
ae we 15 
Especial good ‘powle irons - 4 4 
For the best English pike- 

staff with the head _ well 
steeled and long banded and 

the armeing (this —— 

was 18 ft. long] ... és 3 4 
Sword right Turkey with a 

good basket hilt burnished 
within and without, the best 

fish skin handle with double 
scabbard and double chape 9 6 
Girdle and hangers of black 
grained leather especiall 

good and large .. ar 


Itm 
Itm 


Itm 


Itm 
110 


some totalis of the pike complet £1 14 


Calleivars: 60 men [Armour and weapons 
identical with those for a “ muskatier,” 


except that a caliver cost 5s. less than a 
musket. | 
Muskatiers. 10 men 
Imprimus. Muskett of doble 


proof smooth bored and in 
goodness extraordinary with 
trickerlock mould worm and 
screw and all the stock walnut- 


tree . see ‘aber baa: bes 17 
Itm Especiall | good. Od ace 8d. 
Itm bullett bag 4 
Itm Morion of the ‘best “English 

being well lined and fringed .. 3 4 


Itm Bandaleers of double plate and 
in goodness extraordinary with 
large and dota — - 
strings .. ; ‘ 2 





; 


2 





— _— al cael = — 
a | eo! 
oom DOD ro on. e-7 


7 
Roos | 
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(Sword and girdle as for pikemen] 9 6 | 
£114 8 | 
cctae | 

[Signed] ‘‘R. Sydney.1 John Peyton. Lewis | 


Lewknor [Commissioners]. Date 1603. 


All thais foresayd armes I hereby fayth- | 
fully promise to delyver at Westchester for 
the armynge of 100 Souldyers to be sent out of 
Gloushire for service into Ireland being of | 
the best makynge and approved goodness at | 
or before the 13th of June next. Dated this | 
present last of may 1608. 

Edmond Nicholson. 


Monies levied in five divisions of the County 

of Gloucester, ‘‘for the providing of 
Armour,” etc., for 100 Soldyers. 

1 Out of the Dyvision of Berkeley £100 
{Here follows a list of amounts col- 
lected by Constables of the various 
Hundreds to show how the sum was 
made up] 

2 Out of the Dyvision of the Seven Hun- 
dreds... see: ive. 

3 Out of the Dy vision of Kiftesgate hiccae £108 

4 Out of the Forest receyved by the 
hands of Randall Dobbyns and John 
Strowd, High Constables there ... . 

5 Of the Mayor of aged for the City 
and County theirof . . . £36 . 15 

And more "they “would not pay 


The Mayor of Chester’s letter to 
Henry Lord Berkeley. 

My verie good Lord having so convenient a | 
messenger as this bearer I could not chose but 
troble you with those few lynes in remembrance 
of my humble dutie, assuring yot Lordshipe 
that I shall be verie glad and readie to do you 
any serviceable office you shall imploy me in in | 
those parts And herein I am to comend unto 
you Captayne Lewise for his discreet and careful | 
managinge of this Bussines in the Conduction 
of Gloucestershire men whose Company was | 
upon their delivery of the best sort. And so 
not willing to trouble you further I humblie 
take my leave remayninge ever readie at 

Your Lordshipes comand 
John Savage 
Chester the VJth daie of Julie 1608 
To my Honable good Lorde 
the Lord Barkley 


£50 


G. O’Fiynn. 


THE LICENSED NEWSBOOKS, | 
1649 AND 1650. | 


| HAVE repeatedly drawn attention to the | 

fact that the whole of the licensed news- | 
books were suppressed in 1649, directly after | 
the official news of the fall of Drogheda | 
was announced in London on Sept. 28, | 





1 Robert Sidney 
Leicester. 


(1563-1626), 1st Earl of | 


and that this suppression had as _ its 
object to conceal the true story and ex- 
tent of Cromwell’s atrocities in the 
town. And, for the moment, I cannot do 


| better than refer my readers to my account 
| of the matter in the ‘ Cambridge History oi 
English Literature,’ vol. vii., published in 


| 1911, and signed by my then pseudonym (dis- 


used in 1914) of ‘“‘J. B. Williams.”” The 
second impression (slightly revised) of this 
volume, was issued in 1920, and at the re- 
quest of the editors, my chapter was then 
signed by my own name. “J. B. Williams ”’ 
was that of a cousin. 

But it has now become necessary to place 
on record a list of the last numbers of the 
suppressed newsbooks—the more so because 
the ‘ Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts,’ in 
which all, without exception, are to be found, 
is rather troublesome to work with and does 
not list them number by number, but only 
in batches. 


List or NEWSBOOKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1649. 


Mondays. 1. A Perfect Diurnall. No. 321 
for 17-24 Sept. (Continued). 

2. A Perfect Summary. No. 26 (27?). 
for 17-24 Sept. This was written by Theo- 
dore Jennings, the then licenser, set aside 
by the Printing Act of 20 Sept., which 
came into force upon Monday, Oct. 1. It, 
therefore, was the last number. 


3. The Moderate Messenger. No. 22, for 


17-24 Sept. Written by Daniel Border. 
The last number. 
Tuesdays. 4. The Kingdomes Weekly Intel- 


ligencer, No. 330 for 18-25 Sept. (Contin- 
ued). 

5. The Moderate. No. 63, for 18-25 
Sept. Written by Gilbert Mabbott, a 
former licenser turned ‘ Leveller.’’ The 
last number. 

Wednesdays. 6. The Perfect Weekly Ac- 
count. Of old standing but without 
numeration. The last September No. was 


for 18-25 Sept. (Continued). 

7. The Impartial Intelligencer. This 
also has no numeration. It commenced op 
28 Feb., 1649, and the last number was for 
12-19 Sep t. 

| Thursdays. 8. The Moderate Intelligencer. 
Written by John Dillingham. No. 236 for 
20-27 Sept. (Continued). 

Fridays. 9. Perfect Occurrences. No. 143, 

Written by Henry Walker 


for 21-28 Sept. 

(Continued). 
10. The Kingdoms 

partiall Scout. 


Faithfull and Im- 
Written by Daniel Border. 
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(no numeration), for 21-28 Sept. (Con- 

tinued). 
Saturdays. 

telligence. 
last number. 

All the above newsbooks were licensed by 
Theodore Jennings, and it will be realised 
that Nos. 2, 3, 5, 7 and 11 were superfluous. 
No other reason for their disappearance need 
be considered. But the ‘‘ Act ’’ of 20 Sept. 
appointed three new licensers in lieu of Jen- 


11. A Modest Narrative of In- 
No. 25 for 15-22 Sept. The 


cees. But the two official newsbooks, de- 
signed by the Council to take their place, aie 
equally edifying. These are: 

1. ‘‘ A Briefe Relation of some affaires and 


| transactions, civill and military both for. 


| raigne and domestique. 


Licensed [sic] by 


Gualter Frost, Esquire, Secretary to the 


| Councell of State, according to the direction 


nings; viz., (1) The Clerk of the Parliament | 


(so-called), i.e., Henry Scobell; (2) The Sec- 
retary to the Army (Richard Hatter), and 
(3) such person as should be authorised by 
the ‘‘ Council of State’’ (or committee of 
regicides ruling all). On 21 Sept. this 
Council authorised its secretary, Walter 
Frost, ‘‘ to publish intelligence every weeke 
upon Thursday, according to an Act of Parlt. 
to that purpose.’’ (Original Order Book). 
Hatter at once defied the Council of State by 
licensing the following newsbooks in October. 


Some of them will be found entered into the | 


Stationers’ Registers under his hand. Bui, 
of course, the Stationers’ Registers, of which 
a transcript was published by the Roxburghe 
Club in 1913, by no means contain, even ap- 
proximately, the whole of the licensed publi- 


| Tuesdays at first. 


cations of the times, for the simple reason | 
that the Stationers had then no power to in- | 


flict a fine for failure to 

licencers’ registers are lost. 
No historian should venture to neglect the 

following list. 

October Newsbooks licensed by Richard 
Hatter in defiance of the Council of 
State. 

Mondays.—1. A Perfect Diurnall. No. 322, 
for Sept. 24-Oct. 1, and No. 323 for Oct. 

1-8, the last number. 

Tuesdays. 
ligencer, 
No. 332 for Oct. 2-10, the last number. 

Wednesdays. 3. The Perfect Weekly 
count. No numeration, for Sept. 26-5 Oct., 
and for Oct. 3-10, the last number. 


register. 


Thursdays. 4. The Moderate Intelligencer, 
No. 237, for Sept. 27-Oct. 4, the last | 
number. 

Fridays. 5. Perfect Occurrences. No. 144 


for Sept. 28-Oct. 4 (sic) and No. 145 for 
5-12 Oct., the last number. 

6. The Kingdomes Faithfull and Impar- 
tial Scout. No numeration, for Sept. 2 


Oct. 5, and for Oct. 5-12, the last number. 


The | 


of the late Act.’’ No. 1. Tuesday Oct. 2; 
No. 2, Tuesday Oct. 9, and No. 3, Tuesday 
Oct. 16, and so on. As has already been 
proved, Frost was to write on Thursdays. He 
has been manciple of Emmanuel College, 
and also a writer of Almanacs under the 
anagram of “‘ Strof.’’ Thus he was not en- 
titled to term himself ‘‘ Esquire’? (a rank 
jealously guarded in those days) and his 
Christian name was not the Latin Gualter, 
but the English Walter. 

But one very ‘‘ respectable ’’ (as S. R. Gar- 
diner remarked) weekly newsbook with no 
news in it, particularly about Drogheda, was 
a poor substitute for one or more on every 
day in the week, so that another was issued 
in such haste that it, too, came out upon 
This was: 

2. ‘‘ Severall Proceedings in Parliament. 
Hen Scobell. Cleric Parliamenti.’’ No. 1. 
Tuesdays. 25 Sept.-9 Oct. ; No. 2. 9-16 Oct. ; 
No. 3. 16-23 Oct. 

Then the mistake of publishing two official 
newsbooks on the same day in the week was 


| realised, thanks, no doubt, to Henry Walker, 


2. The Kingdomes Weekly Intel- | 
No. 331, for Sept. 25-Oct. 2, and | 


Ac. | 


| cordingly, the 
| November, “ 


| 
| 
j 


| 


This was the end; for the Council of State | 


succeeded in silencing Hatter and his licen- 


who was now called in to write this newsbook. 
(Cromwell’s worst deeds having ended). Ac- 
cordingly we get the following sequence. 

No. 4, for Fridays 19-26 Oct.; No. 5, for 
Fridays 26 Oct.-2 Nov.; No. 6 for 2-9 Nov.; 
No. 7 for 9-16 Nov., and so on for a long time 
to come. 

The Perfect Diurnalls of November and 
December, 1649, and of July, 1650. 

The printers and publishers of Samuel 
Pecke’s Perfect Diurnall, suppressed with 
No. 323 for Oct. 1-8, 1649, were faced with 
ruin by the loss of this most ancient. and 
most important diurnall of the times. Ac- 
issued a solitary number in 
o. 324,’’ for Mondays Nov. 
5-12. I have read this very carefully, but 
am unable to say more about it than that I 
think it was not written by Samuel Pecke. 
They again made an attempt in 1650, with 
No. 325 for 22-29 July, 1650, and this ended 
their rebellion. Up to the present I have 


| been unable to find out what proceedings were 


taken against them. But I think that Pecke 
was called in to write the following in 
December : 
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“4 Perfect Diurnall of some passages and 
proceedings, of, and in relation to, the 
Armies in England and Ireland. Licensed 
by the Secretary of the Army under his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Fairfax.’’ No. 1. Mon- 
days Dec. 10-17; No, 2. Dec. 17-24, and so 
on. These have the words, ‘‘ Imprimatur 
John Rushworth ’’ at the end. So that hy 
December, 1649, Rushworth had ousted Rich- 
ard Hatter. 

In order that there may be no doubt about 
the fact that Hatter really was Secretary to 
Fairfax’s Army throughout the year, up to 
and inclusive of October, 1649, I had better 
call attention to the (printed) ‘‘ Petition of 
his Excellency, Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Lord 
Generall, and His Councell of Officers. 
the recalling of all penal laws made against 
private meetings, &c. 
Parliament on Thursday, 
1649’; for this terminates as follows: 

“June 15, 1649. By the appointment of 
his excellency, the Lord Fairfax, Lord Gen- 
erall and his Council of Officers. Signed. 
Richard Hatter, Secretary.” 

The so-called Council of State lied, there- 
fore, when it wrote, on Oct. 2, that it aid 
“know”? Hatter to be Secretary to the 
Army. 


LICENSED NEWSBOOKS RE-SANCTIONED IN 1680. 


I have shown above that the whole of the 
licensed newsbooks vanished on and after 
Friday, Oct. 12, 1649; and that, for the 
period of nine weeks after this, two official 
weekly newsbooks took their place, in start- 
ling contrast to the eleven licensed newsbooks 
published every week, at the commencement 
of September, 1649. 

With the new official Perfect Diurnail, 
commenced upon Dec. 17, 1649, there were 
three weekly ‘‘ books’ published officially ; 
and this state of affairs was continued until 
Cromwell left Ireland on May 26, 1650, 
arriving in London on Saturday, 1 June. It 
was then, and only then, decided to allow 


the old licensed newsbooks to re-appear, but | 


first, a fourth official newsbook, the well- 
known Mercurius Politicus, written, for a few 
months in 1650, by Marchamont Nedham, 
was started. The re-sanction list in 1650 
runs as follows: 

1. Mercurius Politicus. No. 1, 6-13 June, 
1650. Printed by Matthew Simmons. 

2. The Impartial Scout. No. 53 for Fri- 
days 21-28 June, 1650. 
by Robert Wood for E. Alkin, and are to be 


Border’s The Kingdoms Faithfull and Im- 





| 


| ligence, &c., &e. 





partial Scout of 1649 was not numbered, but 
nevertheless the last number published in that 
year, that for 5-12 Oct. was the fifty-second 
number. The above imprint is curious, for 
Elizabeth Alkin was the ‘‘ fat old woman of 
about fifty ’’—the treacherous spy, nick- 
named ‘‘ Parliament Joan,’’ ‘‘ Bradshawe’s 
doxy,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Strof.’’ The new Scout 
lasted until 27 Sept., 1650, and its future 
after this does not concern us. 

3. Perfect Passages of Every Daies Intel- 
No. 1. Fridays 28 June- 
5 July, 1650. 

4. The Perfect Weekly Account for Wed- 


| nesdays 10-17 July, 1650. This has no nun- 
| eration and the pagination offers some di‘fi- 


For | 


- . » |. Weekly 
sold in Corn-hil, near the Royal Exchange.” | ‘thf, 


culty, for the last number issued in 1649, 


| that published on Oct. 10, 1649, commences 
Presented to the | 


August 16th, | 


with p. 625; while the present number com- 
mences with p. 527. 

5. The Weekly Intelligencer of the Com- 
monwealth. No.1. Tuesdays 16-23 July, 
1650. This requires no comment, for it states 
that it was ‘‘collected by the same hand 
which heretofore drew up the ‘ Kingdomes 
Weekly Intelligencer.’ ”’ 


6. True Intelligence from the Head- 
quarters. No. 1. Tuesdays 16-23 July, 
1650. 


There were others later on in the year, but 
the above are sufficient to prove the dates of 
the suppression and revival of the ‘‘ news- 
books.”’ 

Finally, Royalist comment on all this will 
clinch the matter, for the Royalist Mer- 
curtes existed only to deride the so-called 
Commonwealth and its misdeeds. The 
‘* Act’’ of 20 Sept., 1649, was passed to sup- 
press them and the Levellers’ tracts. Mer- 
curtus Elencticus for 8-15 Oct., 1649, com- 
mences as follows: 

The Act (falsely so stiled) against (such as 
the saints are pleased to call) scandalous and 
seditious books and pamphlets, hath been put 
so diligently in exequution by the States 
Bloodhounds, that the last weeke I had enough 
to doe in securing myself from their hungry 
jawes, and could not so oportunely apeare as 
formerly, and in which respect I chuse rather 
not to be seene at all. 

Capt., later on Sir George, Wharton, the 
writer of this, was in hiding. By the next 
week he had become aware of the suppression 
of the licensed news-books, and commences 
Mercurius Elencticus for 15-22 Oct., as fol- 


‘London, printed | ae 


No “ Perfect Diurnall,”’ no “ Moderate,” no 
Account,” no ‘“‘ Occurrences,” no 
“Faithful Scout,’ no ‘“‘ Modest Narrative.” 
All wafted away by the breath of Jacke Brad- 
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shawe, and only a “ Brief Relation of some 
affaires and transactions, Civill and Military, 
Foreign and Domestique” tolerated! And 
that licensed by long Gualter, Secretary to the 


Councill of Coxcombes, according to the “> 
e 


tion of 
licensed 
now 
** Elencticus.” 

He goes on to add that Bradshawe had 
offered a reward of 100 pieces for his arrest. 

The Man in the Moon for 17-24 Oct., 1649, 
was equally derisive, remarking: 


the regicides... So that all 


forgeries are quite vanished and 


Ha! Ha! Ha! What is become of our 
weekly legends of lies? All quashed on a 
sudden, put by [by] their Parliament 
druggery. 


He then enters into a long personal des- 
cription of Pecke, Walker and others, valu- 
able historically for purposes of identifica- 
tion. 

J. G. Muppiman. 





OBERT NOWELL.—Robert Nowell, the 
patron of Edmund Spenser while the 
latter was at school and university, may pos- 
sibly have been the one who introduced 
Spenser to the Dudleys. For the will of 
Andrew Dudley, dated 1556 (Dudley died 
1559) leaves to ‘‘ Robert Nowell of Grayes 
Inne the Some of 100 Marks.’’ Nothing is 
known further of the connections between the 
two families, but it is possible that the early 
patron was later of assistance to Spenser 
in presenting him to a powerful family with 
which he himself may have been on more in- 
timate terms than we have formerly known. 


C. M. WEBSTER. 
Brown University, 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


OGARTH’S MARRIAGE A LA MODE, 
1792.—These pictures, completed 1745, 
were bought at one of Hogarth’s auctions by 
Mr. Lane, of Hillingdon, near Uxbridge, for 
£126. In 1797 they were purchased at 
Christie’s for £1,381 by Mr. Angerstein with 
whose collection they passed into the 
National Gallery. (‘ Bryan’s Dictionary,’ 
1904, iii., p. 54). This omits an _ inter- 
mediate attempt to sell the famous set of six 
for, on March 1, 1792, 
the admirable series of pictures painted by 
Hogarth, under the title of ‘ Marriage-a-la- 
Mode’ were lately bought in at a sale at 
Christie’s for 910 guineas. The former posses- 
sor bought them for £13). Mr. Alderman 


Boydell bid £900 for them (Annual Register. 
Vol. xxxiv. p. 9). 


ALFRED WELBY. 
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WHITMAN’S DEATH. — While 

browsing in a New York City bookshop 
recently, I came upon a handwritten bulle- 
tin which was posted outside the Mickle 
Street (Camden, N.J.) house at the time of 
Whitman’s death (Mar. 26, 1892). Of folio 
size, with the writing in blue crayon (remin- 
iscent of Whitman’s own habit of signing his 
autograph with blue crayon), the announce. 
ment was signed by Alexander McAlister, 
M.D. I was not permitted to make a copy 
of this interesting document, but I have re. 
tained the information which it gave. In 
the very valuable chapter of ‘In Re Walt 
Whitman,’ ‘ The Last Sickness and Death of 
Whitman,’ by Daniel Longaker, Horace 
Traubel writes, p. 405. ‘‘ The end came sud- 
denly this day’s evening between six and 
seven.’’ In the bulletin aforementioned, Dr. 
McAlister definitely stated that the great 
poet passed away peacefully at 6.43 p.m, 
having lost consciousness at 4.30 that after- 
noon. For confirmation of this, see ‘ Walt 
Whitman in Mickle Street’? (New York, 
1921), by Elizabeth L. Keller. Those pre- 
sent at the bedside are named in the bulletin 
and agree with other accounts of the last 


hours. VIRBIUS. 


ACOB’S WELL MEWS, MARYLE- 
BONE.—This little mews turns out of 
George Street, at the rear of the Wallace 
Collection, Manchester Square. It is close to 
Grotto Passage, mentioned sometime ago in 
‘N. and Q.,’ and presumably also has refer- 
ence to some feature in the old pleasure re- 
sort of Marylebone Gardens. A man em. 
ployed close by for fifty years, assured me 
that an old well existed there, and he ve- 
membered the mews being flooded from water 
which rose from the well. 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


ARISH REGISTERS: CURIOUS EN- 
TRIES.—Alveley, Co. Salop: 

1709. July 4. ‘‘ Mr. Nathaniel Williams, 
tabler, with Mr. Prosser. Buried.’’ (Tabler, 
a boarder). 

Henry Prosser was Vicar of the parish, 
and was buried 20 April, 1719. 

1731. (1731/2), March. ‘‘ Mem. Hannah, 
daughter of William & Mary Rogers, Bap- 
tised in this month, day forgot.” 

There must have been many such cases in 
all churches, as the parson, churchwarden 
or clerk kept such things in books or on 
pieces of paper, and entered them up, or 
should have done so, the next Sunday. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ORTRAIT OF NELSON, AETAT 12.—1T 
have a painting reputed to be a portrait 
of Nelson at the age of 12, by Thomas Atkin, 





Practise of a Church of England-Man,’ 1688. 
in which the practice of bowing in church to 
one who sneezes is deprecated as unseemly. 
Is anything known further of this custom or 
its origin ? 

B. We de 





of Boston, dated 1770. I have a reproduc- 
tion of this, presumably cut from some pub- 
lication, but there is no indication of the 
actual source, Can any reader give me a 
clue to this? If I can trace the publication 
in question, it may help to prove the authen- 
ticity of the portrait. 
James C. BROMLEY. 


NNE BWBANK STAVELEY: VOCAB- 
ULARY OF YAO, — I should welcome 
any information about Mrs. Anne Ewbank 
Staveley, who seems to have resided in India 


in the second decade of the nineteenth cen- | 


tury. Among the Marsden MSS. preserved 
at the School of Oriental Studies is a vocabu- 
lary of the Yao language (here called 
“Mi-a-u’’), said to be ‘‘ compiled... from 
the mouths of African children that had been 
taken from the coast by an Arab ship and 
afterwards carried to Bombay.” 
of words (copied by Marsden and endorsed 
as above) is only a short one, extracted from 
the ‘‘ extensive vocabulary’’ sent by Mrs. 
Staveley from Madras in 1817 to the “African 
Society (Qy.: African Association ?) in Lon- 
don, who handed it to Sir Joseph Banks.” 
Is it possible to ascertain what has become 
of the complete MS. ? 
A. W. 


ATHERINE G. WARD, AUTHOR. — I 
should be glad of any information about 
Mrs. Catherine G. Ward, author of ‘The 
Cottage on the Cliff,’ n.d. ; 
Daughter,’ 1824; ‘The Mysterious Mar- 
riage’; ‘Family Portraits’; ‘The Orphan 
Boy’; ‘The Rose of Claremont’; Poems, 
etc. 

The first and second are in my possession ; 
the others 1 only know as enumerated on the 
title-pages of the above, and as entered im 
the British Museum Catalogue. 


Mrs. Ward is not mentioned in the 
‘D.N.B.’, nor in Scott’s ‘Lives of the 
Novelists.’ 

A. W. 


OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES. — 
~ When was the above practice prevalent 
in England? The New Century Dictionary 
gives two instances only, one of which refers 
to it as a foreign custom, the other Scottish. 
I have a small book entitled ‘The Faith and 


The list | 


‘The Fisher’s | 





‘* (VHAMBER-HOUSE.’’—In Jane Austen’s 

‘Sanditon,’ ch. vi. (p. 81) Lady Denham 
says: ‘‘ If any body enquires for a Chamber- 
House, they may be supplied at a fair rate— 
{poor Mr. Hollis’s Chamber-House, as good 
as new)—and what can People want for 
more ?’’ What is a chamber-house? 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


| HANDFIELD.— Wanted, 
| of Lieut.-Col. John MHandfield, R.E., 
who married the sister of General John 
Mackclean (date unknown) and who died in 
London 8 Jan., 1821. 

T. R. J. 


| (}HE FATES: ICONOGRAPHY.—I should 
| be grateful for any mention of groups 
| of sculpture or pictures, whether paintings 
or engravings, depicting the Fates. I know, 
| of course, both the Elgin marbles and 
| Michelangelo. 
| 
| 


the descendants. 


Is there, by the way, any book dealing with 
| mythology or classical history as furnishing 
| subjects for art in the same way as Mrs. 
Jameson has treated subjects from Scripture 
| and Kcclesiastial History in her ‘ Sacred 
| and Legendary Art.’ 





H.-F. 

| RIPLINGHAM OF RIPLINGHAM. ~- 
| Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ inform 
me (1) when the place-name which appears 
as ‘‘ Ripingham”’ in the Domesday Survey 
|for the East Riding of Yorkshire, was 
| changed to the present ‘‘ Riplingham”’; and 
| how the change came about; and (2) at what 
| date the family of Riplingham, who presum- 
| ably derived their name from this place, 
| altered this to Rippingham ? 

| That the families of Riplingham and Rip- 
| pingham are identical is, I believe, capable 
| of documentary proof. 


| CHARLES RIPPINGHAM. 
Towyn, nr. Abergele, N. Wales. 


| ANN TAYLOR, OF HOOKE. — Said to 
have been originally a poor parish girl, 
she gave one acre of land for the use of the 
poor of the parish of Hooke, Yorkshire. 
What is known of her? 

a. ¥. @. 
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ROTHERTON FAMILY. — Margaret, | man? Who was his wife? 


wife of Edward I., was delivered of a 
son at Brotherton in Yorkshire, on 1 June, 
1300, and the child was afterwards named 
Thomas de Brotherton. Did he leave any 
issue? A family of Brothertons claim des- 
cent from him. 

x. 2. i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


What was she 
doing at Gainford, when her child was bap- 
tized?) Was she a native of the districi? 
Downs is not a native name. 

J. W.F. 


HE CABBAGE AND THE VINE.—There 
is a belief—mentioned in some seven- 
teenth century writer, for one—that the vine 


NGLING IN CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. | has an antipathy to the cabbage. 


—Could anyone tell me what is the 
earliest account of fishing with rod and line 
in classical antiquity? Oppianus, with his 
‘ Halientica,’ comes rather late. Was angling 
in classical times pursued as a sport as with 
us, or merely as a means of livelihood ? 

, J 


| would cabbages planted near 


OHN BELMAIN. — John Strype, in his | 


‘Life of the Learned Sir John Cheke ’ 
(1705) refers to John Belmain (ob, 1553) as 
the French Master of Edward VI. 

Leslie Stephen, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ mentions 
a John Belleman or Belmain who, according 
to Fuller, commenced to instruct the Prince 
in his seventh year (1534). 


ohn Foster, in ‘ Grantees of Arms,’ men- 
John Foster, ‘G 


tions the name Bellemain (1552). 

Is anything known of John Belmain’s birth 
and burial? I have a photograph of his 
coat-of-arms and a translation of the grant 
by Sir Gilbert Dethick, Garter King of Arms, 
dated Nov. 20, 1552. 

JOHN BELLMAN. 


“VR. HOWELL, THE WELL-KNOWN 

BRITISH TRAVELLER.” — Olave 
Murray Chapman, in her work ‘ Across Ice- 
land; the Land of Frost and Fire,’ p. 138, 
states that she visited Miklibaer, and stayed 
all night at the parsonage there, and that 
on the following morning the pastor, Sera 
Larus Arnasson, showed her his church, 
‘‘close to which is the grave of the well- 
known British traveller, Mr. Howell, who 


| period mentioned above. 


Could anyone give me references for allus 
ions to this belief, and say where it is first 
found? Is there any truth in it—that is, 

vines injure 
their growth? 
R. H. J. 


MERICAN JOURNALISM, 1750-1850. - 
Would some kindly American correspond. 
ent tell me where I could find some account of 
American newspapers flourishing in the 
I should be most 
interested in the journalism of the Western 
and the less developed States, and in early 
local newspapers. Information about the use 
of illustrations in papers would be specially 
welcome. 


L. E. L. 
MENS DRESS : ADOPTION OF 
| MODERN FASHION. — In _ which 


| favour 


country were the knee-breeches of the eight- 
eenth century first abandoned by men in 
of trousers? And is the disuse of 
velvet and silk and the adoption of dark 
coloured cloth as the usual material for 
men’s clothes to be reckoned as, at bottom, 


‘one of the changes brought about by the 


was drowned some years ago while fording | 


the river [the Hjeradsvotn] close by.’’ lt 
take it that this ‘‘ Mr. Howell ’”’ was Freder- 


ick W. W. Howell, F.R.G.S., the author of | 


that interesting book, ‘Icelandic Pictures.’ 
Am I right? If so, when was he drowned ? 


J. W. F. 


SAMUEL DOWNS, OF BOOTHBY, CO. 
LINCOLN.—On 24 July, 1663, Sarah 
Downs, daughter of Mr. Samuel Downs, 


| Hill on the Dover Road ? 


French Revolution ? 
O. L. 


DDISON FAMILIES IN WILTSHIRE. 
—Required, any information regarding 
families of the name of Addison, living in 
Wiltshire circa 1646. They may possibly 
have been related to Lancelot Addison (after- 
wards Dean of Lichfield and Coventry), who 
held the living of Milkirk in 1670. 


A. G. E. 


EZREEL’S TEMPLE, GILLINGHAM.— 
What is the history of this strange build- 

ing which stands on the crest of Chatham 
It was built be- 
tween 1875 and 1885, at a cost of £100,000, 
by a curious sect known as Jezreelites. Who 
were they, and who were their leading 


Minister of Boothby, Co. Lincoln, was bap- | members? 


tized in Gainford Church, Co. Durham. 
Can anyone give particulars of this clergy- 





H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
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WATLING (See clxv. 80; clxvii. 50; s.v. 
‘Thomas Watling’). — Watling as a 
personal name appears to be rare. It occurs 
in the county of Durham in the twelfth cen- 
tury, at the time when Bishop Pudsey com- 
piled his Boldon Book (1180). In the record 
of South Sherburn there is the entry: 

“Watling, with Sama his wife, holds 4 
bovates and renders half a mark.”’ 

May this be considered one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, mention of Watling as 


a personal name? H. Askew. 


OPPUS SURNAME.—Is anything known 
of this surname and its origin? In- 
formation about a man bearing it who was 
the compiler of a ready-reckoner for measur- 
ing the contents of round timber based on tue 
formula ‘‘ quarter circumference squared, 

multiplied by length ’’ is required. 

H. Askew. 


STROLOGY AMONG PRIMITIVE 
PEOPLES.—Is there anywhere, among 


primitive peoples, any belief in a supposed | 


calculable influence of the stars on the lives 





of individuals, which might have developed | 
into some such system as the astrology we | 
E. 


are familiar with? 


‘PNGLAND’S SAINTS, 1914-1917’ BY JAMES 
RHOADES.—Can anyone inform me if 
the above poem, contributed to a newspaper 
? in 1917, has been printed in any volume of 
War poems? 
P. D. M. 





a 


WIFE OF IVO TAILLEBOIS, 
temp. THE CONQUEROR. 
(clxvi. 462; clxvii. 48, 86, 103). 


T must be clear to everyone interested in 

genealogical research that medieval re- 
cords, annals, and to some extent charters, 
can rarely be employed as decisive material 
for the construction of definite theories in 
which family relationships, proper names, 
titles, and even dates are at issue. In the 
case now under discussion we are told by 
writers drawing upon professedly ancient 
sources (some almost contemporary with 
events recorded) : 

1. that Thorold the sheriff was a brother 
of Godiva, wife of earl Leofric,—‘ V.C.H. 
Lines.,’ vol. ii. distinctly borne out by a 
charter (Dug. ‘ Mon.’ vol. ii. No. xviii, p. 
119), which runs thus: 

Ego Thoraldus de Bukenhale coram nobilis- 
simo domine meo Leofrico comite Leicestriae 
et nobilissima comitissa sua domina Godiva 
sorore mea cum consensu et bona voluntate 
domini et cognati mei comitis Algari primo- 


| geniti et heredis eorum donavi.. . 


2. that this same Thorold ‘‘ was the lieu 


| tenant of his father the duke of Mercia’”’ 


gutnos OF QUOTATION WANTED.—In | 
his ‘Cathedral and University Sermons,’ | 


p. 119, Dr. G. Salmon wrote :— 


passion is so deeply planted in the human 
heart that no one can see a fellow-creature in 
distress without wishing that someone else 
should relieve him.” 

Who was the “ satirist?” 

LAwRENcE PHILLIPs. 
Walton Rectory. 

Bridgwater. 


(Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Lincs.’). 

3. that Lucia was the daughter of earl 
Algar and his wife who was a sister of Wil- 
liam Malet, a Norman lord (Edmonson, 
‘ Peerage,’ vi. 22). This makes Lucia a 


| granddaughter of earl Leofric, grandniece 
“A satirist has said that the instinct of com- | 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. Who first used the | 


phrase “human document ”? 
2. Who made the jest: ‘‘ What’s the use of 
anything ?—Nothing ?” 
3. What critic pronounced Renan’s ‘ Vie de 
Jésus’ “a French novel?” 


4. Who is the author of a poem entitled | 


‘The Book of Earth?” 
5. Who wrote the fairy-tale of ‘The Three 
Bears’? I have read somewhere that it is 


Southey’s, but that there is a ng og it was | 


not his invention but a folk-tale he had heard 


as a child. If this is true are there any 
parallels to it? 


C. E. H. 





‘a blood relation of the Mercian House and 


of sheriff Thorold, sister of Edwin and Mor- 
car, and sister-in-law of king Harold. 

4. This same Lucia is referred to in a 
charter of Henry II as a niece of Robert 
Malet and of Alan of Lincoln. (Planché, 
‘The Conqueror and his Companions,’ ii. 
97). 
It is only if we alienate a term signifying 
a specific degree of family relationship from 
its primary significance and interpret it gen- 
erically that we can hope to arrive at any- 
thing like a definite decision upon questions 
of pedigree. The various statements of the 
identity of Ivo Tailbois given by Mr. Rans- 
Forp in ‘N. & Q.’ clxiv. 47, supply another 
example in support of this suggestion. 

The most reasonable conclusion to be drawn 
from the weight of evidence available, which 
seems to contain a substratum of consistency, 
appears to be only that the Lady Lucia was 
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heiress in her own right of the manor cf 
Spalding which passed successively with her 
to her husbands Ivo Tailbois and Roger 
Romara, and Ranulph of Chester during the 
minority of her son William Romara. The 
Romara possessions with the title Earl of 
Lincoln vested in the family of Gant on the 
marriage of Rohesia, the Romara_ heiress, 
granddaughter of Lucia, to Gilbert de Gant 
(maternal grandson of Stephen, earl of Rich- 
mond). This Rohesia is called by 
daughter of William de Romara; but daugh- 
ter of Ranulph Earl of Chester by Prof. 
Hamilton Thompson in his ‘Notes on the 
History of Bardney Abbey.’ The Romara 
earldom of Lincoln passed to the Gants by 
virtue of this marriage and a royal grant. 
The direct descendants of the Lady Lucia 
were patrons of Spalding 
least, the time of Henry III. 


The identity of Lucia (singular or plural) | 
has been controverted intermittently during | 
the last seventy years; and notably by the | 


Rev. Mr. Bowles, J. R. Planché, Dr. Free- 
man, and most exhaustively and perhaps 
definitively by Mr. R. E. G. Kirk, as indi- 
cated by R. S. B. (p. 87 ante), in the Gene- 
alogist, N.S. vol. v, followed by criticism 
and epicriticism in later volumes. 

But it is not so much about the Lady Lucia 
and her matrimonial adventures subsequent 


to the death of her husband Ivo Tailbois, | 


that we are inquisitive, but rather about the 


proof or disproof of the suggestion that she | 


was the mother of any of Ivo’s children. 
In the pedigrees of the lords of Kendal Ivo 

is credited with a third son, William, of 

whom the name only is given. This may be 


the William T. mentioned in connection with | 


Land 66, North Lincs. (v.p. 88 ante). 
It seems clear that we must look for the 


descent from Ivo Tailbois, Lord of Kendal, | 


through channels other than from the Lady 
Lucia, 


R. B. HEppte. 
OMAN CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS, 
1540-1600 (clxvii. 83).—One of the diffi- 
culties in tracing Roman Catholic chaplains 


in this country in the sixteenth and seven- | 


teenth centuries, is the fact that almost all 


of them had well-established aliases—as may | 


be seen by studying any detailed history of 
the period. No doubt a large number of such 
well-established aliases could be supplied by 
the authorities of the Society of Jesus: but 


a list could be made out without enormous | 


labour by work in any large library. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Banks | 


Abbey until, at | 


| 
[RELAND BEFORE THE POTATO (clxyi, 
244).—Fynes Moryson (1566-1629) in his 
‘Itinerary ’ (1617), III. iii. Pp. 161-164, 
gives an account of ‘‘ the Irish dyet.’’ He 
distinguishes between ‘‘ the English-Irish,” 
“the English there abiding,’’ and ‘the 
wilde Irish.”’ 

Many of the English-Irish (he writes) have 
by little and little been infected with the Irish 
filthinesse The English-Irish after our 
manner serve to the table joynts of flesh cut 
| after our fashion, with Geese, Pullets, Pigges 
and like rosted meats, but their ordinary food 
for the common sort is of Whitmeates, and they 
eate cakes of oates for bread, and <drinke not 
English Beere made of Mault and Hops, but 
Ale . . . And for the cheese or butter 
commonly made by the English Irish, an Eng. 
| lish man would not touch it with his lippes, 
| though he were halfe starved. 


His description of the ways of the common 
people is not pleasing: ‘‘ The wild and (as 
I may say) meere Irish, inhabiting many and 
large Provinces, are barbarous and most 
| filthy in their diet. They skum the seething 
pot with an handfull of straw, and straine 
their milke taken from the Cow through a 
| like handfull of straw, none of the cleanest, 
and so clense, or rather more defile the pot 
and milke.’’ Later he speaks of their feed- 
ing ‘‘ on Horses dying of themselves, not only 
upon small want of flesh, but even for ple- 
sure.””?’ But we read again, ‘‘ They feede 
most on Whitmeate ... . and for this cause 
they watchfully keepe their Cowes, and fight 
for them as for religion and life.’’ This and 
'the quotation from Spenser in Johnson’s 

Dictionary, under ‘‘ Whitemeat,’’ ‘‘ The 
| Irish banished into the mountains lived only 
upon whitemeats,’”’ show that milk and dairy 
produce were a very important part of their 
| food 


Epwarp BENnSsLyY. 


| (FHANGE OF CHRISTIAN NAME (elxvii. 
| 83).—Christian names are still quite fre- 
| quently changed, legally, but without legal 
process, when the person is confirmed: and 
often, but not quite so often, at ordination. 
| I could supply examples, with date and place, 
if desired. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


The Christian name being the baptismal 
name cannot, I think, be changed, but an 
additional Christian name can be taken at 
confirmation in the Anglican Church. 

After that an additional Christian name 
| could be taken by deed-poll, as a surname, 
| but not as a Christian name. 


A. G. C. 
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“BYE” AS A FIELD-NAME (clxvi. 296, 
338, 374, 391; clxvii. 68).—Students who 
consult Walker’s ‘Place-Names of Derby- 
shire,’ and my notes on the same (both pub- 
lished in the Derbyshire Archaeological Soci- 
ety’s Journal) will find sufficient evidence to 
convince them that Eyam (pron. eem) con- 
tains the dative plural of @g. Eyam is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book under the form 
“Aisme’’ (‘ V.C.H. ‘Derbyshire,’ 333 b.), 
which is quite consistent with later forms. 
Mr, Askew is not quite accurate in stat- 
ing that Eyam is recorded in the Pipe Roll 
for 1155. What actually occurs is ‘‘ Heh- 
ham,’’ which the editor, J. Hunter, identifies 
as Eyam without stating his grounds for 
doing so. The entry occurs under the head- 
ing of ‘Land of William Peverel,’ and the 
fact that Eyam was originally a Peverel 


manor no doubt influenced Hunter in his | 


identification. But there was another Pev- 
erel manor of Higham (pron. high ham) in 
Shirland, Derbyshire, which on etymological 
grounds is far more likely to be the place 
mentioned in the Pipe Roll. This latter 
name without a doubt means “ high home,”’ 
as its old forms clearly indicate. 


F. WILLIAMSON. 


’ 


“ Eyes’ is a place-name given to some of 
the low-lying lands or haughs near the river 
Browney (the Wear’s largest tributary) in 
West Durham, which are subject to inunda- 
tio after heavy rains. The old name is, 
however, going out of fashion, and ‘‘haughs’’ 
is taking its place. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


T. BEES THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 

(clxvi. 515, 427; clxvii. 68).—The Cleri- 
cal College of St. Bees was established for the 
instruction of candidates for Holy Orders by 
the Rt. Rev. George Henry Law, D.D., then 
Lord Bishop of Chester (1812-1824), after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Wells (1824-1845). 
The choir of the Old Priory Church, which 
had been roofless for upwards of two cen- 
turies, was repaired and fitted up for the in- 
stitution, at the expense of the 1st Earl of 
Lonsdale (1807-1844). Bishop Law gave £200 
to procure from Queen Anne’s Bounty the 
further sum of £300 to build a house for the 
Principal. The students, previous to admis- 
sion, were expected to be well versed in the 
classics, so that the course of study did not 
exceed two years. During this period, the 
standard divinity works were diligently 
studied, and such principles inculcated as 
Were likely to form faithful ministers of the 





| 
| 


| (Vicaire of Fontenermon), — Dufour 





Gospel, who, as far as their spheres for exer- 
tion would permit, might be able to preserve 
the Church in its original purity, free from 
those errors which indistinct notions were 
apt to engender. It was recognised by Act 
of Parliament of 3 and 4 Victoria cap. 77. 
It existed for seventy-nine years, during 
which the following were Principals: 

1. William Ainger, B.D. (afterwards 
D.D.) from 1817 to his death, 20 Oct., 1840. 

2. Robert Pedder Buddicombe, F.A.S., 
from 1840 to 1846. 

3. RR... Parkinson, D.D., from 1846 to 
1858. 

4. George Henry Ainger, from 1858 to 1871. 

5. Edward Hadarezer Knowles, from 1871 
to 1896. He died 22 Aug., 1899, aged 
seventy-six. 

I have no return of the students except 
that there were forty-nine there in 1842. 
David Anderson, afterwards first Bishop of 
Rupertsland (Canada: 1849-1864) was then 
the Principal and theological lecturer, and 
George Henry Ainger was tutor (1849-1857) 
before he became fourth Principal. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


EFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (clxvi. passim; clxvii. 48).— 
Of the 295 French priests, who disembarked 
on the North Shields quay on 5 Oct., 1793, 
fifteen found their way in 1796 to the Brooms, 
by Lanchester, Co. Durham. They were 
mostly from the Diocese of Constance, and 
the majority of them remained at the Brooms 
for five and a half years. Two of them died 
there and were buried in Lanchester Church- 
yard. They were: M. Guerrier, who died 
on 18 April, 1798, aged fifty-five and M. 
Moulin, who died on 22 Nov., 1798. 

Five of them left to reside elsewhere. They 
were MM. — Blondel (ci-devant Vicaire of 
Berneville), — Hodet (Vicaire of Granville), 
—Piedogniel (Vicaire of Moitier), — Poupet 
(Rector of Abville), and — Vasse (Vicaire of 
Mobecque). 

The remainder (eight)—MM. Dontersoulle 
(ci-devant Dean of Orgland), — eee 
(Vi- 
cairs of La Haye du Puits), — Ferrier (Rec- 
tor of St. Sauveur le Visconte), — Masselin 
(Rector of Doupierre), — Veziels (Vicaire of 
Valoigne), and — Veziels (Vicaire of Va- 
loigne), returned to France. They left the 
Tyne in the ship Traveller (Captain Parker), 
on 23 June, 1802, and arrived, after a tedious 
voyage, at Cherbourg, on 15 July, 1802. On 
the voyage, M. Ferrier was taken ill of 
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pleurisy, and died on the day after disem- 
barkation. While at the Brooms, a French 
lady, E. C. Canchard, had charge of the 
household. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


GPENNYMOOR (clxvi. 463; clxvii. 34).—I 


latitude of the Sunnes course strayed out of 
his way, and came so near the earth, that he 
dried up all the Countreys that were under 


| it, burning a great part oi the Heavens, which 


the Philosophers call via lactea, and _ the 


| Huffsnuffs, St. James his way, although the 


| most 


always thought that Spennymoor meant | 


the Marshy or Swampy or Thorny Moor. In 
North West Durham and in South West 
Northumberland there are lands and fields 


called Spenny or Spinney Fields and Spenny | 


or Spinney Lands, all of which are marshy 


or swampy (literally undrained) or thorny | 


(covered with brushwood) lands. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


DANIEL DEFOE’S DESCENDANTS 
(clxvi. 350).—Forty years ago the vicar 
of Claxby in the diocese of Lincoln, was the 
Rev. Defoe Baker, who was said to be a des- 
cendant of Daniel Defoe. V. 


URIAL OF SUICIDES AT CROSS- 
ROADS (clxvi. 122; s.v. ‘ Morgan’s 
Grave’).—I was taught as a boy that the 
reason why the burial of those not entitled 
to be buried in holy ground was at cross- 
roads, was that those were the places most 
likely to be avoided by the devil, and that 
the fastening of the body to the ground by 
a stake was a further precaution against tho 
devil snatching it away. 


V. 


QLY SONG (clxi; clxii. 70; clxvi. 300).--- 
I remember to have heard a_ version 

about fifty years ago with some variations 
from those quoted. It ran something like 
this: 

My mother said that I never should 

Play with the gypsies in the wood, 

My mother said that if I did 

—— break my head with their tinpot 

id. 


The tinpot was the metallic cooking-pot 
that hung on a tripod over the encampment 
fire. 

V. 


} AMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 
352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. 32, 87, 101).— 


coped, lofty and - -crested Poets 
affirme that to be the place where Juno’s milk 
fell, when she gave suck to Hercules, 


RHEDECYNIAN, 


ELICS OF CAPTAIN COOK (clxvii. 58, 
102).—The following appeared in Lin. 
colnshire Notes and Queries, xix, 61, 1926: 


Are there living any descendants of Captain 
Joseph Bilcliffe (afterwards Major-General) of 
Usselby, Lincs., who was a friend of Captain 
James Cook, the circum-navigator of the world, 
who know of any proofs of Captain Cook having 
given his sea-chest to Captain Bilcliffe? 

The chest, said to have been Captain Cook’s, 
afterwards came into the possessions of Wil- 
liam Alcock, of Usselby Hall, whose widow 
married John Stafford, of Market Rasen. John 
Stafford married a second wife, Mary Ann 
Osborne, whose daughter, Mrs. Betsy Emma 
Playforth, now owns the chest. 


Was this another chest, or did Mrs. Jones 
Arbery inherit it, and so carry on the tradi- 
tion? We could find no corroboration of the 


| above. 


ReGinatp C. DuppING, 
Editor of Lincs. N. and Q. 


ADDISON (clxvii. 84).—I cannot locate or 
identify an Edward Addison of Mauds 
Meaburn. William Addison, described as of 
Crabstack (1604), was the father of Lancelot 
Addison, who was father of Lancelot Addi- 
son of ‘‘The Hill,’’ Mauds Meaburn, who 
had three sons—(1) Dr. Lancelot Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield and Coventry, (2) Colonel 
John Addison, the ancestor of the American 
Addisons, and (3) the Rev. Anthony Addi- 
son, of Abingdon, Berks. 
Eleanor, daughter of Colonel John Addi- 
son, married Dr. Jonathan Boucher. 
There appear to have been two distinct 
families of Addison—those connected with 


| Cumberland and those connected with West- 


morland. The Cumberland line were asso- 
ciated with Torpenhow and Lanercost, where 
Dr. Thomas Addison, of ‘‘Addison’s Disease. 


| was buried. 


believe no one as yet has quoted Rabelais on | 


this. In Chapt. ii. of Book II of ‘ Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel’—I quote from Urqu- 
hart’s translation as printed in the recently 
published World’s Classics translation : 


Phaeton . . . not knowing how to keep the 


ecliptick line betwixt the two tropicks of the 


I have not been able to locate Crabstack. 

Whellan makes a singular mistake when he 
says that on the summit of a gentle hill a 
little west of Flass House there is a rustic 
monument bearing the inscription—‘‘On this 
spot dwelt the paternal ancestors of the cele- 
brated Joseph Addison [sic], dean of Lich- 
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field, who was born here a.p. 1632.’ 
“ Joseph,”’ here, should certainly be 
“Lancelot.’’ 
H. Askew. 


“MHE FOX’S WEDDING”? (clxvii. 84).— 

This term is used, so I have seen it 
asserted, by country folk in various parts 
of England and Ireland, to denote sunshine 
and the rain falling at the same time. It 
is stated that the Pathan tribes on the North- 
Western Frontier of India, use a similar 
phrase when this phenomenon occurs, calling 
it‘ the wedding of the Jackal.” 


An inquiry about the ‘‘ fox’s wedding ” | 


appeared in vol. ii. of Word-Lore, p. 52, 
which elicited one reply to the effect that in 
Sussex, when sunshine and rain come to- 
ther, it is known as ‘‘a monkey’s wed- 
ing.” 

H. Askew. 


PLAND FAMILY (clxiv. 302;  clxvii. 
34).—Mr. J. Seron-ANDERSON may be 
interested in the following, taken from vol. 
cxlvi. of the Surtees Society’s ‘ Visitatious 
of the North,’ iv. The concluding section 


gives a list of the shields of arms drawn | 


on folios 41-64, div. iv. of MS. Ashmole No. 


834 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. The | 


entry runs thus: 


61. Ric. Copland of Santon: eee) 


bars and a canton gules, over all a bend azure. 


According to the editors’ notes, this shield | 


is given for Sir John Copland in Glover 
Ord quoted by Papworth, and for Copeland 
of Santon Bridge, Visitations of Yorkshire 
in 1584-85 and 1612, edited by Joseph Foster 
(401). There is a pedigree of the family in 
‘A History of Yorkshire,’ by Plantagenet 
Harrison (550). This work consists of only 
one completed volume. 
H. Askew. 


IR ROBERT HODGSON, KNT. (clxvii. 

11).—William Fordyce’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham,’ vol. i., gives a list of Knights Bache- 
lors for the county, extending from Eliza- 
beth to George, Prince Regent. 
name which appears on the list for 
Charles 1, is that of Sir Robert Hodgson, of 
Hebborne, which is given in conjunction 


with that of Sir William Ridell of Gates- | 


head as being created at York, Apr. 1, 1630. 


In St. George’s Visitaton in 1615, the | 


some volume has a list of those gentlemen of 
the Chester Ward who registered their arms, 
in which appears ‘‘ Robert Hodishone of 


three | 


The first | 


| Hebborne,” ‘undoubtedly the same person. 
Hence this son would appear to have been 
created a knight after that date. 
| As he died at Hebburn and was buried in 
| the family vault at Jarrow in 1634, he could 
|not have lived very long to bear the title. 
Although he resided at Winlaton Hall, it 
is thought that he made this merely his 
summer residence, as he is usually described 
as of Hebburn. William Hodgson, his 
brother and heir-male, although likewise 
| described as of Hebburn, also resided at Win- 
| laton. He died 14 Jan., 1661/2, and is said 
to be the only member of the family not 





| buried in the family vault at Jarrow. He 
| was buried at Ryton. 
| William Bourn, ‘History of Ryton 


| Parish’ (1896) says that, during alterations 
|at Hebburn Hall in 1886-7, the arms of Sir 
| Robert Hodgson and his wife were found on 
{one of the panels. A part of the mansion 


| was then converted into a vicarage. 
H. ASKEw. 


| ghee WANTED (clxvii. 47). — The best 
monosyllabic motto that occurs to me is Sir 
Thomas Erpingham’s, which, in 
form, is THINK. 


| 
| its modern 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


UTHORS WANTED (celxvii. 85).—3. ‘“ The 
King’s English ” is in Shakespeare, ‘ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,’ I. iv., near the beginning, 

| where Mrs, Quickly says of Dr. Caius “If he 
do [come], i’ faith, and find any body in the 
house, here will be an old abusing of God’s 
patience and the King’s English.” Dean 
Alford’s book, ‘The Queen’s English,’ the ear- 
liest form of which appeared in 1863 and went 
through several editions, provoked G. Washing- 
ton Moon’s ‘ A Defence of the Queen’s English,’ 
which also ran through several editions. The 
controversy was not very dignified. Moon 
wrote, “ In consequence of your ungrammatical 
sentences, it will be as common to call false 
English ‘ Dean’s English,’ as it is to call base 

| white metal ‘German Silver.’”’ The ‘O. E. D.’ 
assigns 1869 as the date for Alford’s phrase, but 
it was first used by him five or six years earlier. 


Epwakp Bensty. 


4. The Fourth Estate. According to the 
‘Oxford Companion to English Literature’ 
the use of this expression in the sense of the 
Press is attributed by Carlyle to Burke, but 
not traced in his speeches. Reference is made 
to ‘N. & Q’ (1 S., xi. 452) where it is stated 

| “I believe Lord Brougham to be the author 
of the phrase; I heard him use it in the House 
of Commons several years ago—perhaps in 1823 
or 1824. It attracted immediate attention, 
and was at that time treated as original. C. 


Ross.” 
A. L. Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh. 
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The Library. 


| tual tastes of English society; therefore, he 


John Florio. By Frances A. Yates. (Cam- | 


bridge University Press. 15s. net). 


ANYONE who was searching for a figure | 


to sum up and represent the Renaissance 
in England in the days of Elizabeth and 
James, might do worse than take John Florio. 
About as many lines meet in him as cne 
could hope to find comprised in a single per- 


son. In a sense he is all the better for the 
purpose by being an Italian. Everyone 


knows the translation of Montaigne; prob- 
ably most students have heard of the Italian- 
English dictionary ; the more expert connect 
Florio with Bruno and with Queen Anne; 
but we have lacked hitherto the biography 


which should show the man in his true im: | 


portance—a man, in his most flourishing 
days, of great account, of definite and long- 
Jasting influence upon his contemporaries. 
It might plausibly be argued that if we 
leave out Bacon the Elizabethans contributed 
little or nothing new to thought; their busi- 
ness was to give body and form—and thereby 


no doubt amplification — to the teeming | 


theories and ideas already in human posses- 
sion. This meant enthusiasm for language— 


for one’s own and also for knowledge of other | 


people’s. ‘‘ From translation all science had 
its ofspring,’’ a saying of one Nolanus, who 
must be Bruno, quoted in the introduction 
to the ‘ Montaigne,’ represented something 


like a discovery or intuition of the age. | 


Florio, born in England, Italian by race, 
trained on the Continent, brought to this 
occupation with language just what would be 
most eagerly appreciated: Italian, first— 
Italian was in high fashion—and then that 
sort of mastery of tongues, that quick ear, 


sense for rhythm and power to handle lan- | 


guage and do what he would with it, which 
make the truly fascinating language teacher. 
So his pupils were the great ones of his day ; 


must well have known of their existence, 
But he is in general scornful of the coarse. 
ness and roughness of English ways, and the 
mirror his disgust holds up to them makes 
in fact, one of his claims to be a spokesman 


| to us for the period. 


In coming to England and establishing 
himself as teacher to noble lords and ladies, 
Florio was by no means blazing a new trail: 
his father, Michael Angelo Florio (of Hebrew 
extraction, erstwhile a Franciscan, then an 
adherent of the new doctrines and refugee 


| from the Inquisition) had been Italian master 


to Lady Jane Grey. There still exists a 
| manuscript of grammatical rules for learn- 
ing Italian neatly written out in his hand 
and dedicated to ‘‘Signora Giouanna 
| Graia.’’ This had been overlooked till now, 
and it is by no means the only minor point 
| of interest for which we are indebted to Miss 
Yates, while on larger matters, fresh lights 
and new confirmations abound. One good 
| example is the mustering and interpretation 
| of the evidence which goes to show that 
Florio’s great enemy, ‘‘ H. S.,’’ whom he so 
| fiercely denounces in the address ‘To the 
Reader’ of the ‘Worlde of Wordes,’ was 
| Hugh Sanford, tutor and secretary in the 
| Pembroke family--thus disposing of some 
| fanciful conjectures which saw Florio attack- 
ing Shakespeare. Another is the elucidation 
| of Florio’s real position at the Court of 
James and his queen, where, by _ several 
curious indications, the Italian master is 
seen to have played a part of greater import- 
ance than we had known. Yet another is tho 
| working out of the relations between Florio 
and Bruno, and particularly in what con- 
cerns Bruno’s ‘ Cena de le ceneri.’ 

On Florio’s literary work, Miss Yates shows 
| herself a careful and competent critic. In 
particular she has some useful passages on 
Florio as a master of rhetoric, and on the 
Arcadian style as distinguished from tho 
| euphuistic—this in the chapter on ‘ Mon- 





and he was besides (here we are indebted to | taigne’; and she rightly imputes some of the 


Miss Yates for much new insight) employed 
here and there in political service. Begin- 
ning his English career with two years ut 
the French embassy in London; viewing the 
English always from the standpoint of a 


| charm of the ‘ Montaigne’ to a quaintness 
which goes deeper than that of phrase or 
| vocabulary—to the fact that Florio himself 
| was a quaint person. 

It remains to say that the book is pleas- 


foreigner, yet moving among them, serving | antly readable, though we confess to a slight 


them and quarrelling with them as one of 
themselves, he furnishes a picture of Eng- 


| shock when we came across: ‘‘ His wife is 
very upset,’’ and ‘‘ their schools must have 


lish life vivid, instructive, because detached | been quite a feature of St. Paul’s Church- 


and objective. 


His livelihood depended on | yard.’’ But perhaps the dislike of colloquial- 


his response to, and doubtless on his power | ism appearing in serious writing condemns 


to stimulate and increase, the finer intellec- 


one as old-fashioned. 
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Studies in Church Life under Edward III. | actual, so that a gift to them was felt to be 
By K. L. Wood-Legh. (Cambridge Uni- | not so much furnishing means for a pious 


versity Press. 10s. 6d. net). work as performing the pious work itself. 

N shape and consistency, this is one of the | , Miss Wood-Legh’s principal chapter is 
| at the Camiheiden Studies in Medi- | 2evoted to Chantries, where the combination 
wal Life and Thought that we have encoun- = somes in the efficacy of the priest as 
tered. True, the writer restricts herself in | °¢lebrant of the Mass with doubts, only too 
time, and chooses manageable topics, in well justified often, about his faithfulness in 
which the material, though not scanty, con- discharge of his duty, is seen in its most 
cists of official documents of certain types | '™PTessive form. She shows that probably 
readier of interpretation than are many kinds _ popularity of chantries had reached its 
of records dealt with in the series. Never. | eight by the time of the Black Death. On 
theless, to make anything of value out of | the effects of the Black Death her studies of 
this, good scholarship is as much required the Calendars have led her to differ from 
as it 1s here evident. | some of the received opinions. She thinks 
The one subject of supreme interest in that neither morally nor materially did the 
medieval history—till recently ill-understood, | Religious suffer so grievously as has been 
cnfused by ‘prejudice and controversy, | thought; and would impute the diminution 
obscured by inattention to sources—is the re | 12 the number of licences for alienation in 
lation between Church and State, between | ™ortmain to general impoverishment rather 
lay folk and ecclesiastics, Towards clearing | than to popular disesteem. The chapter on 
it up, our book is a notable contribution, as alienations in mortmain brings together 
the titles of its five chapters promise: ‘Royal | S°me specially interesting details. The best 
Administration of Religious Houses,’ ‘ Royal chapter in its working out of implications in 
Visitations of Hospitals and Free Chapels,’ the records, and perhaps also the one of 
‘Alienations in Mortmain,’ ‘ Chantries,’ greatest general interest, is that about the 
‘Appropriation of Parish Churches.’ The | #PPTopriation of parish churches. | It is use- 
general result of the study is rather to lessen, ful also as illustrating the king's hold in 
in regard to purposes of ordinary practical ecclesiastical affairs. The royal licence bulks 
life and administration, the familiar clef; | ™uch larger in the steps towards appropria- 
between ecclesiastical and lay. The king’s | tion than the papal licence, though the decree 
control touched ecclesiastical life normally | of Urban V. in 1566, re which the — 
and effectively at several significant points; | @fect was to compel the promoter of an a4 
the pressure of lay opinion—observation, pro- | PToptiation .to obtain the pope's assent, 
test and interference on the part of lay-folk— | definitely augmented the pressure of a6 
had wider scope in the ecclesiastical sphere | authority. The statistics of the roya 
than many students have supposed. For one | licences confirm the conclusion reached on 
thing, as many pages will bring out, there | ther grounds that the number of appropria- 
was a keen ever-renewed anxiety which drove tions did not increase by reason of the Black 
the layman to concern himself eagerly with | Death. Treating of the layman’s point of 
the doings of priest and abbot. The four- | View on this matter our author shows that 
tenth century is still dominated by the all- | the granting of an advowson to a monastery, 
importance of masses for the dead. Gifts to | since it did not alienate land and thereby 
ensure them are lavishly bestowed on monas- | diminish income, was naturally considered 
tery and church. The abbot whose adminis- rather an advantageous way of providing for 
tration of the property of his house is bad the welfare of souls. The ecclesiastical point 
and wasteful, is endangering souls. There is | of view took cognizance of the fact that church 
hardly such a highly-strung interest which is incomes were § iritualities and so could not 
also so universally felt, alive among us to-day. | be taken into the king’s hands. As he -— 
In this connection it is something of a sur- | Parishes concerned, those at least which hac 
prise to learn that, whereas other religions, | been in the hands of non-resident rectors 
in return for most of the gifts made them, had | stood to gain by being appropriated to a 
to pledge themselves to some pious work for | monastery, and we believe our author is 
the good of the benefactor’s soul, the friars | right in her contention that the evils result- 
often received gifts to which no obligation | ing from the plan were less apparent to 
was attached. It seems likely that—at any | contemporaries than they are to —— 
rate within our period—the friars’ poverty Based chiefly—though naturally not ex- 
and mendicancy were still regarded as! clusively—upon the Patent Rolls, this 
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admirable study is satisfactory not only in 
itself but also in the prospect it opens up of 
much more to come from close examination, 
such as this, of the priceless Calendars 
which are gradually being brought within the 


history. 
Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


court. 
net). 


(Oxford University Press. 10s. 


HE most valuable of these lectures we con- 
sider to be that which interprets for us 
Wordsworth’s tragedy of ‘The Borderers’ 


in the light of Wordsworth’s inner experi- | 
ences at the time when the working out of | 
the French Revolution shattered his dearest | 
hopes, and in the light also of an essay in | 


explanation of the tragedy which was ve- 


cently found in a manuscript volume in Mary | ..4 o¢ Weteante: “i . , : 

. 7 | se s ‘Liber Studiorum,’ of which 
Professor de Selin- | 21) but five plates are in the first state (1807- 
| 1819: £150) and two chapters of a_ novel 


| begun and cast aside by Charlotte Bronté in 


Hutchinson’s writing. 
court prints the essay here. It is a subtle 
study of the reaction of a man’s intellect-- 
considered apart from the power of affection 


and apart from inward response to moral | 


law—when confronted with the fact that he 
has committed a great crime. ‘The Bor- 
derers,’ thrown aside by Wordsworth himself, 
has had few readers; but this essay should 
send students back to it; or, if not so, should 


itself be studied as of real importance for | unpublished (1807: £10 10s.); a copy of the 


the understanding of Wordsworth. There is 
a quality in him, as we all know, which 
none possess who have not gone through the 
fire. What the fire was in his case has long 
been in considerable part revealed; but this 
essay enables us to see a good deal deeper. 
Professor de Selincourt’s comments on it are 
judicious and illuminating and we are glad 
to find him using it—as we believe with truth 
—to help refute the theories which impute ali 
the passionate unhappiness, beginning to 
lift away from Wordsworth when he wrote 
it, to his relations with Annette Vallon. 

The study of ‘Troilus and 
touches a more mysterious version of the 
same theme; but we shall never know what 
was the matter with Shakespeare when he 
wrested out of himself this thing of gall and 
bitterness, in which, too, disgust with heads 
of the state and leaders of armies plays a 
part, as passion, beside the passion of love. 
A sensitive and charming essay on Chaucer’s 
rendering of the same story, brings out the 
more forcibly the harshness and _ rebellious- 
ness of the Shakespearean version. 





| Beauty.’ 
By E. de Selin- | 
| attended to. 
| who first read 
| Bridges in which the examples designed to 


Cressida’ | : 
| and a manuscript on vellum prepared by the 





We have enjoyed the lectures on Blake and 
Keats and also that ‘On Poetry,’ though we 
do not agree with all of it, believing there is 
a reach just beyond, which the explanation 


| given here does not touch. 
easy reach of students of our mediaeval | 


We have noticed in some quarters a ten- 
dency to run down ‘The Testament of 
Our author firmly champions it, 
and what he has to say should certainly be 
Those will enter best into it 

the preceding article on 


bring out the extraordinary delicacy and 
felicity of Bridge’s music in verse are very 
happily chosen. 

BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


The two outstanding items in Catalogue No, 
178 which we have received from Mr. Ber- 
NARD Ha.uipay, of Leicester, are a complete 


1853 (£85). This latter is written in pencil 
in a tiny handwriting on 18 pages of 8yo 
paper—a story entitled ‘ Willie Ellin,’ and 
bound in crimson morocco by Riviere. Other 
good items in this catalogue are a collection 
of original poems in MS., some by and some 
relating to Sir Joseph Banks—apparently 


edition of the Bible printed in 1827 at the 
Clarendon Press extended by extra illustra- 
tions from one to three volumes bound in 


| purple Turkey morocco—-the work, and bear- 
| ing the arms, of Augusta, Lady Carrington 


(£50); a set of twelve original water-colour 


| drawings by Albert Robida, designed to illus- 
| trate ‘ Les Cent Nouvelles 
| never published (circa 1885: 


but 
£12 10s.); a 
series of 28 water-colour drawings of cele- 
brated characters of his day made by Richard 
Dighton, offered separately, in old inlaid 
wood frames, at prices from £1 10s. to £3 3s. ; 


Nouvelles,’ 


Herald’s College at a cost, the catalogue tells 
us, of upwards of £1,200, showing the geneal- 
ogy of Francis Eyre of Hassop, in the County 
of Derby (1814: £25) 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 
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